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■; l?h e ; CHAIRIvlAJ] (Romania) s I declare open the twenty- seventh meeting of the 
Conference .of. the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmaments 

Mr . DEAi^^ (United States of America): I should like first this morning in 
the ^plenary meeting of the Conference to refer to a proposal (ENDC/SC, l/PV. 10, page 13 J 
which the United States delegation made yesterday afternoon in the meeting of the 
Sub-Committee on a Treaty for the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. Because 
we felt it would be helpful to have some of the eight nations that sponsored the 
joint memorandum work with us in the Sub-Committee , we made the following proposal: 
that the Sub-Committee invite the sponsors of the joint memorandum to select two or 
three, or whatever nuniber they may choose, of their delegations to work with us in 
the Sub-Committee, and that after discussion among the eight delegations the 
membership of the Sub-Committee should be formally expanded by, approval of the 
Conference* 

The representative of the United Kingdom supported this proposal but, for reasons 
which are unclear to us, our Soviet colleague reacted negatively and expressed 
opposition to the idea. The Soviet representative stated that in any case no 
decision could be made in the Sub-Committee, and that the matter could only be settled 
in a plenary meeting* 

Therefore this morning, in this plenary meeting, I should like to introduce the 
proposal of the United States to invite the co-sponsors of the joint memorandum to 
select two or three, or whatever number they may choose, of their delegations to join 
in the work of the Sub-Committee on a Treaty for the Discontinuance of Nuclear ¥eapon 
Testso ■ 

Next, I should like to continue the discussion of stage I of general and complete 
disarmament and to continue my comparison of the United States draft v/ith the Soviet 
draft o 

In my statement yesterday (El'IDC/PV.26, paA'e 5) I referred in some detail to the 
first of the two major differences between the United States proposal (ENDC/30 and 
Corr.l) and the Soviet proposal (Ej:TOC/2) in so far as they deal with the reduction of 
armaments during, the first stage. I dealt vrith the reasons why I believe the United 
States proposal for a 30 per^ cent reduction in all categories of armaments during the 
first stage is preferable to the Soviet proposal, which enyisa^ges the ^complete 
elimination of those armaments capable of delivering nuclear weapons during stage I, 
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while proposing only limited and unspecified cuts in other major conventional 
armaments. Today I would like to deal with the second major difference^ that is, 
the proposal of the United States v/hich provides not only for the reduction in the 
various categories .of armaments but, with the limited exception which I will discuss 
today resulting from the tapering off of production^ for the reduction of each type 
of armament within the category. 

Yesterday I gave the reasons why, in the judgment of the United States 
delegation, a simultaneous and equal percentage reduction in all categories of 
significant and controllable armaments, as opposed to a reduction in some type of 
armaments within a category which was greater than that in other types, was 
consistent with paragraph 5 of the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles of 
20 September 1961, v/hich provides that; 

"All measures of general and complete disarmament should be baleinced 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State 
or group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for all.^' ( ENDG/5, pa^e 2 ) 

In making its proposal for reduction by types within categories, the United 
States is going one step further in its attempt to comply with the spirit v/hich 
underlies this simple principle. If the percentage reduction is merely v/ithin a 
particular category rather than by particular types within categories, the tendency 
would be for the I'educing Powers to select the least efficient annaraents within a 
particular category and to concentrate the total percentage reduction within the 
category of that particular armament. 

This would make the definition of categories extremely difficult and very 
critical in the negotiation and indeed, perhaps, delay the reaching of agreement. 
A provision for negotiation by types would make the definition of categories 
considerably less significant and less of a stumbling block to reaching an agreement. 

As I indicated in my initial speech on the United States programme on 18 April 
(ENDC/PV.23) ,. the first category vjhich the United States has proposed for the 
purpose of illustration is : 

"(1) Armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of 40,000 kilo- 
granmes or greater^ missiles having a range of 5,000 kilometres or 
greater, together with their related fixed launching pads^ and , 
submarine- launched missiles and air-to-surface missiles having a 
range of 300 kilometres or /greater." ( EMDC/jQq and Corr»l^ page. A ) 
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Within this category the United States nov/ has 3-52 aircraft, Atlas missiles together, 
with their related fixed launching pads; Titan missiles together with their related 
fixed launching pads^ Polaris missiles; Hound Bog nissiles; and certain new types 
of armaments which have just come into production^ such as Skybolt and Minuteman, 
together with their related fixed launching pads. Under the proposal of the United 
States, the United States would not be able, for example, to p.bsorb the total 30 per 
cent cut by making a somewhat greater percentage reduction in its manned aircraft, 
such as its B-52so The United States would have to apply the proposed cut across 
the board to various types of aircraft and missiles within the category* As I 
indicated earlier, this makes it less critical to the negotiations whether a 
particular manned bomber is to be included in the same category with certain types of 
missiles since, in the first instance at least, the cut v.^ill have to be computed 
equally for both. 

Today, I am sorry to say, I cannot analyse the difference between the two 
positions as closely or as clearly as I did in my statement yesterday, because in 
those areas where the Soviet proposal does not provide for the immediate abolition 
of armaments during the first stage — that is, no reduction in major conventional 
armaments — it is just not clear Y/hat the Soviet proposal envisages with respect to 
the differences betv^^een types and categories. For example, paragraph 3' of 
article 11 of the Soviet draft merely provides that: 

*'A11 released conventional armaments, m.ilitary equipment and 
munitions of the disbanded units shall be destroyed, and the means of 
transportation and subsidiary equipment shall be either destroyed or 
converted to peaceful uses. Conventional armaments and equipment 
intended for reserve forces shall also be destroyed." ( Ei^C/2, page 10 ) 
In my statement of 18 April I gave an illustration of the reduction which would 
be required in the case of tanks. I pointed out that the seventh category proposed 
by the United States includes all tanks. Thus in the case of the United States the 
cut in armaments v/ould be a cut in each and every type of United States tank, such 
as the M~47 medium tanl>:, the M-48 medium tank, and the M-60 main battle tank. Under 
the Soviet proposal, hov/ever, it is just not clear whether or not this would be the 
case*. It is just not clear whether the destruction would have to be an equal 
percentage in the inventory in each and every type of tanlt, such as the Soviet 
JS-III heavy tanks, the T~10 heavy tanks, the T-54 medium tanlis, the T~.34/85 medium 
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tanks and the PT-76 amphibious light tanks^ or whether the Soviet Union could pick 
the least efficient type of these w-eapons in the particular category and apply a 
large portion, or perhaps even all, of the 30 per cent cut in tanks to this 
particular type. These are not generalities. This is a very important distinction 
which must be clearly realized in order to understa^nd the respective treaty 
provisions. 

Many of you may be asking yourselves this question. If the United States 
proposes to reduce by types within categories, \jhy. are they discussing general 
categories at all? In other words, you may say to yourselves: If there is to be 
a 30 per cent reduction in the United States 3~52s — that is, in manned aircraft — 
o.nd a 30 per cent reduction in Atlas missiles or, correspondingly, if there is to be 
a 30 per cent reduction in the Soviet Union^ s heavy 4- jet bomber designed by 
Miasishchev and in its various tyjpes of intercontinental missiles, what difference 
does it make whether these various types of armaments are in the same or in different 
categories? The eJiswer to this question is found in the problems implicit in the 
tapering-off of production during stage I. This continued production during the 
taporing-off process makes it necessary still to consider categories of armaments 
although the definition of categories is much less critical than it would be if the 
initial reduction vrero to be by categories. 

The United States treaty outline pr6vides that by the beginning of stage II 
production shall be habited except for the production, within agreed limits, of parts 
for maintenance of the a,greed retained armaments. The applicable section is 
sub-paragraph a of paragraph 3 of article A of the United States draft 
(.El^IDC/30, page 6). A similar provision, the operative section of stage II, is^^ * 
found in sub-paragraph a of paragraph 4 of article A {ENDC/3O5 gage 21). •• 

It is not practical, however, to impose such a restriction on the production of 
armaments at a time when we are just starting on the path of disarmament in stage I. 
Naturally, we expect and hope tha,t we shall go on to* stages II and III and complete 
the process; but the dismantling of the industrialized base which underlies the - 
production of armaments must be done gradually as confidence in the workability of 
the disarmament process increases. Ohe of the reasons for this is that not- all 
the countries whose pa,rticipation is essential before we go all the way to general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful world may be in on the disarmament plan > 
from the beginning. Until we are satisfied that all the militarily significant. 
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States are going to cooe in, neither side Tn.ll be prepared to add totho drastic 
step of cutting its armaments the step of dismantling the production facilities 
which lie behind them. 

It is presujiiably for this reason that neither in the programme of the United 
States nor in the programme of the Soviet Union is there a call for the complete 
cessation of production of armaments in stage I. Thus, the United States 
programme, in sub-paragraph a of paragraph 3 of article A (EMDC/30, page 6) provides 
that the production of the armaments to be reduced during stage I should be limited 
to "agreed alloimnces". The proposal of the Soviet Union contains a comparable 
provision. vath respect to the armaments which the Soviet Union proposes to 
eliminate completely in stage I, it provides also, of course, for the coraplete 
elimination of production. I have already stated my reasons for believing these 
provisions in the Soviet draft to be inconsistent with paragraph 5 of our Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles and hence not acceptable to the United States? I do 
not thinlc it necessary to go over these arguments again now. With respect to ■ 
those armaments which the Soviet Union proposes merely to reduce, not eliminate — 
namely, conventional armaments — the Soviet proposal for stage I provides that 
their production shall be reduced proportionately to the reduction of armed forces. 
I call attention to article 12 of the Soviet draft (ENDC/2, page 10). I think it 
might be pointed out in passing that a similar provision is contained in stage II 
of the Soviet proposal; this is provided in article 25 (ENDC/2, page 17) dealing 
with the further reduction of armaments production. 

The production that will be permitted during stage I should be qiuite small — 
I repeat, quite small. However, it is unrealistic to expect that this production 
will be spread proportionately over all types of armaments in each category. For 
this reason it is to be expected that the continued production in stage I, even 
though it may be small, will change to some degree the proportion of the various 
types within each category. This again is an important point. 

Because of this permitted production, the relationship between the number of 
B-52 aircraft, Atlas missiles together with their related fixed launching pads, 
Titan missiles together with their related fixed launching pads, Polaris missiles 
and other armaments may not be the same after the 30 per cent cut as before the cut. 
This again is an important point v/hich must not be overlooked. 
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The same result v/ill be produced if a country elects to reduce its production • 
of armaments within a particular category faster than the agreed rate specified in 
the treaty, and to apply the unused portion of its production allowance to retain 
existing types of armaments within the category, as provided in article A, 
paragraph 3, sub^paragraph c of the United States proposal {EmC/30, page 6), 

Two facts should be borne in mind in considering this possible variation of 
types within categories* The first is that the possible variation within 
categories under the United States proposal is much smaller than it would be if the 
proposed reduction were solely within categories, where there would be some freedom 
to make the entire 30 per cent reduction in a particular category by reducing a 
particular type within that category. This is true because in the United 'States 
proposal the variation vathin the categories is permitted only within the fram.ev/ork 
of a relatively small production allowance. 

The second fact is that the 30 per cent reduction, or a 10 per cent reduction 
a year over three years, must be a net reduction. Under the United States proposal 
any production which is permitted in a category must be compensated by the 
destruction of sufficient additional armaments in that category to ensure that the 
30 per cent reduction in that category is maintained. The provisions that cover 
this matter are found in clauses (l) and (2) of sub^paragraph b of paragraph 3 of 
article A of the United States draft, and they are of such inoortance that I should 
like to read them: 

»^(l) any armament produced within a category would be compensated for 
by an additional armament destroyed within that category to the end that 
the ten per cent .reduction in numbers in each category in each step, and 
the resulting thirty per c^nt reduction in Stage I, would' be achieved; 
and furthermore ■ . ^ 

"(2) in the case of armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of 
15,000 kilograms or greater and of missiles having a range of 300 kilo- 
metres or greater, the destructive capability of any such armaments 
produced within a category would be compensated for by the destruction of 
sufficient armaments within that category to the end that the ten per cent 
reduction in destructive capability as well as numbers in each of these 
categories in each step, and the resulting thirty per cent reduction in 
Stage I, would be achieved.'^ ( ENDC/30, pa/:<e 6 and Corr,l ) 
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It may be noted that the criterion of destructive capability — and the 
requireraent that it be not increased above the levels reduced by 30 per cent due to 
continued production — is proposed only with respect to the first lyro categories. 
These categories include armed combat aircraft having an empty weight of 15,000 
kilogrammes or greater and missiles having a range of 300 kilometres or greater. 
This does not, let me assure the Comj-uittee, indicate, a closed mind on the criterion 
of destructive capability as applied to the other categorieso It merely indicates 
that the United States believes it might be possible to com.e up with a fairly simole 
measure of destructive capability in these first two categories, but so far in our 
studies we have not been sufficiently optimistic about a measure of destructive 
capability in the other categories. But as I have indicated, we are studying this 
matter; we are open to suggestions on this subject, and if any other members of 
the Conference have any ideas on how this concept could be applied to the remaining 
eight categories, we would be very happy to hear them. Our purpose is, through the 
application of this further limitation within categories, to assure that no 
imbalance occurs in the three-year period during which a minimal amount of 
production imder strict international control is retained. 

I regret that my statement has been so detailed, but this is a very complicated 
subjects I am afraid it will be necessary for us all to make these somevfhat 
detailed and careful comparisons in order to be sure that v^e grasp the significant 
points in the Soviet draft and in the United States draft and also the substantial 
differences between the two drafts. I expect to continue tomorrow my exposition 
of the differences between the two drafts. 

Mr. BURNS (Canada): 7e have listened with great interest to what the 
representative of the United States, has said in explanation and expansion of the 
provisions contained in the first stage of the United States draft treaty. 

I should like at this time to revert to the discussion that we had yesterday 
on the section of the draft agreement on general and complete disarmament covered 
by article 3 of the S.oviet draft (SNIiC/2) and the corresponding parts of the United 
States draft (ENDC/30). 

From the final discussion yesterday on procedure, the Canadian delegation 
understands that what v^ill eventually emerge as this section of the d:^aft agreement 
will be a summary in general terms of the most important commitments to be made in 
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regard to disarmament. The Canadian delegation does not object to using the term 
^'general obligations", but on the understanding that the real and definite 
obligations to which the parties >7ill bind themselves will be set forth precisely, 
definitely and in detail in the substantive articles which will subsequently be 
agreed upono 

¥e understand that it was decided yesterday that the co-Chairmen should combine 
the texts of the Soviet Union and the United States covering this subject matter, 
taking account of the views expressed by other combers, of the Committee, which are 
to be submitted in Y.oriting by Friday. 

In the meantime the Canadian delegation would like to make a few observations 
on the content of this part of the proposed joint draft. Article 3, paragraph 1 (a), 
of the Soviet draft appears to us to be a briefer statement of vfhat is contained in 
paragraph 12 of the draft preamble vmich has been agreed between the co-Chairmen, and 
which reads as follows: '^ 

" Conscious of .the need to build relations among States on the basis 
of the principles of peace, good neighbourliness, equality, non-interference 
and respect for the independence and sovereignty of all States^" 
( ENDC/L.ll/Eevol , page__2) 

The Canadian delegation vfould prefer to see paragraph 1 (a) of article 3 
redrafted, using as nearly as possible the same wording as that agreed to in . 
X)aragraph 12 of the prearable. 

With reference to paragraph 1 (b) of the Soviet text, we should prefer language 
similar to that in section H, paragraph 1, of the United States draft treaty 
combined with the language of paragraph 3 (a) of that section of the United States 
treaty. I will read out a suggested text: 

"to refrain, in their international relations, from the threat or use 
of force of any type — including nuclear, conventional, chemical or 
biological means of warfare — contrary to the jjurposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter". 
And another sub-paragraph could be added as follows s 

"to utilize all appropriate processes for the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes v;hich might arise between the?:: and any other State, v/hether 
or not a party. to the treaty, including negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
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conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 

or arrangements, submission to the Security Council or Ihe General Assembly 

of the United Ilations, or other peaceful means of their choice". 

We are in agreement .rith the present wording of paragraph 1 (c) of the Soviet 
draft. 

As for the second paragraph of this article, while v.e are naturally not opposed 
to the idea contained in it, we think it should be possible to express it in a 
positive rather than in .a negative sense. In any case we think that the expression 
"in any manner" should be replaced by the words "for any purpose", and that the 
expression "the safeguarding of the internal security of States" could be better 
expressed as "the assurance of their own internal security", because under the 
present wording these police or militia contingents could apparently be used for 
the internal security of some other States - ^.hich I am sure was not the intention 
of the drafters of the article. 

I should like to make an observation regarding the use of the word "contingents". 
My understanding of this word in the military sense means the contribution of 
various parties to a corponon force. For example, several of the nations repre- 
sented here have supplied contingents of troops to the United Nations Emergency 
Force and the United Nations Congo Force. But troops which belong to a nation and 
stay within the nation would not normally be described as "contingents". I say 
that simply in passing. 

As we remarked in relation to article 2 of the Soviet draft treaty, we do not 
in any way imply that the language which is set down here and the amendments we 
suggest should necessarily emerge as the final draft, because, according to our 
agreed procedure, the final draft must be worked out in a co-operative effort by the 
co-Chairmen. 

-^' ^^^ (India): I have several sets of remarks to malie today arising 
out of the various matters that have been touched upon by the representatives of 
the United States and Canada. 

First, the United States representative mentioned that his delegation - and I 
believe the United Kingdom delegation - would suggest that the eight sponsors of 
the joint memorandum agreed to choose two or three of their membership to join the 
work of the Sub-Coi..;dttee on nuclear tests. On this point I can make only a very 
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preliminary comment «?.s w^ have not yet heard from the two other members of the 
Sub-Committee. In any event, so far aS; the Indian delegation is concerned, we 
would like to know a Jittle more about this suggestion and if it is supported by all 
three members of the Sub-Committee, In particular, may I say that we ai^preciate 
the implied eind, indeed, explicit serious approach of the United States delegation 
to the joint memorandum? — that is to say that, so far as the United States 
delegation is concerned, we take this to indicate full seriousness of a,pproach to 
the suggestions contained in the joint memorandum. For that, the delegation of 
India is grateful, ¥e feel that here is the possibility of progress tovrards the 
solution of the problem of nuclear testing. 

In that connexion I am instructed, on behalf of the Indian delegation, to say 
this to the Conference: while the countries primarily concerned are giving 
consideration to the joint memorandum, for a relatively short period, a few weeKs 
perhaps — and this v/ould avoid any misunderstanding in terms of v/hether or not it 
is a moratorium, or whether or not we describe, "moratoriurj" in a legalistic sense — 
we would appeal, to those countries not to undertake any te^rbing of nuclear weapons. 
I am instructed to say this to the Conference, and I do so with a full sense of the 
seriousness of the present situation and all that it means and implies to our world 

today, 

I now pass to another set of remarks which arise f ron:. the statement which the 
United States representative made today and in v/hich he gave us the further thinliing 
of the United States \re gar ding the new United States plan in document Er'IDC/30, 
First, may I say to Mr, Dean that v/e were not at all bored or put off by the details 
that he supplied to us? On the contrary, we v^ill clearly require further details 
from the United States ?.nd are ready to absorb them and consider them carefully. 
In fact, it is surprising what a capacity for detail one does have; and I can 
assure the representative of the United States that that capacity is nowhere near 
satisfied yet. 

May I turn to certain remarks he made about production v/hich \7ere most 
important, interesting and com.plicated? He read out to us certain provisions 
relating to the production of armaments, I am referring to the two provisions 
which he mentioned to'wards the end of his statement. One begins "any armament 
produced within a category would be compensated for by an additional arnximent 
destroyed within that category'^ ( 3NLC/30, .;ar-e 6 ) The second deals "jith the case 
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of armed combat aircraft of certain categories. In both these provisions, and 
certainly in the second, the question of destructive capability is raised. 

The representative of the United States went on to point out that the United 
States was referring to destructive capability in two types of weapons^ he said 
that so far as other categories vrere concerned they had an open mind, they would 
like to think about the matter, and so on. If we restrict this question of 
balancing on the basis of destructive capability to the two categories to which the 
United States has hitherto been able so to relate it, there remains obviously a 
vast array of weapons and systems of destruction in which this balancing process is 
left in the air and unresolved. Therefore this question of production on the 
basis of retaining a balance of destructive capability becomes very obscure indeed. 

On the other hand, if some practical means is found of extending the balancing 
of destructive capability to all categories of weapons at the very first, stage of 
disarmament both sides -- if I may be excused for using that simplified term to 
describe the situation — would have to reveal all their destructive capability, 
that is to say, the destructive capability of all their weapon systems. Is that 
realistic? Is that going to happen? It see/ns to me at this stage — and I must 
say I am making preliminary remarks— that the system of production chocks which 
is contained in the United States paper leads to one or other of two unsatisfactory 
conclusions. 

One possible conclusion is that the range of weapons in which it was not 
possible to work out the destructive capability vis-a-vis the weapons of the other 
side would be so great that the whole picture would bo extre.aeiy blurred and 
distorted, and therefore this would be of no practical use. 

The second possible conclusion is that both sides would have to reveal fully 
the destructive capability of their weapon systems. That, I think is unrealistic. 
So how is this to be solved? That is the question which arises in my mind, and I 
do not see that either conclusion in the United States paper is satisfactory. 

A possible solution, which I trust will be considered by both sides, might be 
as follows. my should there be any production at all except for spare parts 
during the progress of the disarmament plan? If the disar;r.ament plan and treaty 
which we eventually adopt is one that will work with reasonable speed, then surely 
it should be possible to have no production at all of weapons except spare parts. 
Perhaps at the end of stage I production could cease except for spare parts. This 
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would make it possible for all of us to dismantle all production facilities of 
weapon systems^ except those which could be shov/n to be necessary, for the production 
of spare parts <, 

It seems to me that that would be a simple, practiccii, verifiable arrangement 
regarding the production of weapons of various categories • ^7e would be very 
grateful to hear from both sides — more sxD'ecif ically, from the United States and the 
Soviet Union — whether they do not think that this sort of arrangement regarding 
production, which could begin tov^ards the end of stage I of the plan, v/ould be 
feasible and would be the best way of dealing with the production of armaments and 
war material throughout the progress of the disarmament plan. 

Now I come to the thirds, and final set of remarks which I should like to make 
today. These remarks relate to the statement made by the representative of Canada. 
¥e were grateful that he took matters further in consideration of the draft treaty 
on general and complete disarmament. We listened with interest to his comments on 
article 3 of the Soviet draft (ENDC/2) and on the corresponding part of the United. : 
States draft. 

I find myself in agreement with what Mr. Burns said about paragraph l(a) of the 
Soviet text. On paragraph l(b) iv<r. Burns referred us to the relevant portions of 
the United States document — pages 17 and 18. lie have looked at these, and we 
find they are based on Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

So far as the delegation of India is concerned, we should prefer the clause 
dealing with this matter in our treaty to read neither as in the United States 
document nor as in the Soviet Union document. lie should prefer it to say that the 
States parties would settle disputes among themselves in accordance with. Chapter VI 
of the Charter of the United Nations. llhy do we prefer this formulation? . For 
the very simple and, we feel, good and cogent reason that we are all Members of the 
United Nations; this is a universal body; vre ought to be bound by the treaty of 
thfe United Nations, namely, the Cha,rter; and it is best not to proliferate overlapping 
agreements of this kind v/hen v^^e are already bour.d by an existing agreement of great 
weight and substance. So we should prefer td say that we would be bound in this 
matter of disputes by Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

lie also found ourselves in agreement with what the representative of Canada, 
said about the wording of paragraph 2 of article 3 in the Soviet draft. lie think 
that the changes he suggested would make the meaning much clearer and Y/ould not 
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alter the sense of the paragraph a,s drafted; and I do not thinli anyone would 
particularly disagree v/ith the sense of that paragraph. 

Personally, I am not very sure that this treaty could bind all of us to 
strengthen the United Nations in accordance v/ith the wording' proposed. Amendments 
to the United Nations Charter must be made under the processes contained in the 
Charter, and I am not sure that it is good law to sign a treaty saying that we will 
amend another treaty — because that is what, in effect, this amounts to — when 
that other treaty or Charter has its o^m processes for amendmbnts and alterations. 
I raise this point because I thinli that some modification in the language here is 
required, not so much in the sense as in the form. . This refers not only to 
paragraph 1 (c) of article 3 of the Soviet text but also to paragraphs H3, 4 and 5 
of the relevant part of the United States text. ¥e would wish to examine this 
matter of wording later, when we come to the detailed consideration of that part of 
the treaty and when we have been given a joint text by the co-Chairmen, which we 
hope will be in the next few days* 

Mrs« MI^aL (Sweden): Yfe of the Swedish delegation have listened with the 
utmost interest to the important statements which have been made here this morning. 
At this stage I wish to confine my remarks, as did the representative of Canada, to 
certain issues within the purview of our introductory articles, and I v/ill try to 
carry on from where he left off. 

I refer specifically to the question concerning a United Nations force to police 
the peace in a disarmed world. Passages concerning this matter are contained in 
paragraph 2 of article 3 of the Soviet draft (SNI)C/2), and also in paragraph 2 of 
article 1* In the United States draft (ENDC/30) reference to this matter is made 
in paragraph 4, under A ^'Objectives". It is our contention that in both these cases 
the language used to deal with this matter is considerably more specific than in the 
other statements v/hich in the introductory chapters attempt to summarize some general 
principles. 

I should like to turn first to the Soviet draft. In paragraph 2 of article 3 
it is stated that the States parties to the treaty should have at their disposal 
contingents of police necessary for the discharge of their obligations to maintain 
international peace and security, under the United Nations Charter. 
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V/hile we have no great objection to this wording, we find that what is stated in 
paragraph 2 of article 1 goes considerably further. In this i^aragTsu-ph. it is stated 
not only that the contingents vfould be equi^jped v^ith light firearms, but that they 
should discharge their obligations v/ith regard to the riiaintenance of international 
peace and security under the United Nations Charter and ''under the provisions of 
article 37 of the present Treaty". 

I should like to i^aise two points concerning this \7ording. My first point is 
a general and formal one. I thiiilc the v/hole Committee v;-ould agree v/ith us that 
the introduction of the specific reference to a subsequent article of the draft 
treaty in this introductory paragraph" is unwieldy and unpractical. It would be hard 
for us to subscribe to thiso 

In perusing the verbatim records of the period when I was not here, I find that 
this question was touched upon by Mr. Godber^ the United Kingdom representative , at 
the twelfth meeting on 30 March, when he stated: 

'*I would only say, with respect to the question of drafting, that this 
is the only reference to a specific article, as I see it, in article 1» I 
believe that it is not advisable in a summary article appearing at the 
beginning of a text to refer to any article specifically by number''. 
( ENDC/PV.12, pa^e 34 ) 

It seems to me that the representative of Bulgaria practically agreed that there 
should be some change in this paragraph when he stated at the same meeting: 
"But what is to prevent us from referring to smother article in 
article 1, paragraph 2 of the Soviet draft? ¥e need not specify the 
number; we. could simjply refer to the article concerning the United Nations .. 
Peace Force, It v/ould not even he necessary to mention any particular 
9,rticle; that will certainly be done, later. Are we against having a 
United Nations ?orce? . Certainly not* 7,^at will it consist of? ¥e are 
not going to specify that in article 1, paragraph 2^ we shall do it 
lat.ero" ( ENDC/p\M2, pa^e 37 ). , 

I do. think that this is very sound advice, and that we ought to suggest that 
some change be made here.--, that is,, to simplify and shorten the paragraph, Hov^ever, 
I also have a very specific reason for recommending such a change., one which certainly 
refers to the position of my country, and I think to the position of the non-aligned 
countries as a whole. 
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Paragraph 2 of article 37 of the Soviet draft states s 

''The coirimand of the units referred to in paragraph 1 shall be made 

up of representatives of the three principal groups of States existing 

in the world on the basis of equal representation"* ( Er-rDC/2, page 24 ) 
Now I do not need to reiterate thp.t we are not interested in being classed together 
as a group,> I think it would not be wise in the disarmament treaty to r?:ake any 
kind of comparison^ across the board^ of the countries which do not belong to either 
of the two sides. The Canadian representative raised the sanie objection yesterday 
in relation to another article^ and I should like to subscribe v/holeheartedly to what 
he said« I would prefer that vre avoid at all tines any phraseology that lumps 
together the non-aligned countries in a bloc v/hich they do not wish to form* 

For these two reasons, one general and forinal and the other specific and 
relating more to substance, I do not find this vfording in the Soviet draft serviceable 
for the purposes of an introduction to our treaty. 

I should now like to turn to the United States draft, where we find parallel 
provisions in paragraph 4, under " Objectives " o It is stated there; 

"To ensure that during ^jxcl after implementation of general and complete 

disarmament, States also would support and provide agreed manpower for a 

United Nations ieace Force, to be equipped with agreed types of armaments 

necessary to ensure that the United Nations can effectively deter or 

suppress any threat or use of a,rms"» ( EHDG/3Q, page 2 ) 
On the whole, that v/ould seem better to meet the general requirements of such an 
introductory statement — at Teast with regard to the final stage of disarmament. 
However, I must admit tha,t the 7/ords "during ... implementavtion" create some 
difficulty as regards interpretation and as regards subscribing to them now, before 
we have discussed sta^ges I and II of this plan. 

Also, to spell out. that there should be a United Nations Peace Force — with 
capital letters ~ goes a little further than what we have discussed earlier in 
regard to this matter, and it points up the difference of opinion between the two 
sides. Both the Soviet Union draft and the United States draft, as a matter of fact, 
go considerably beyond the Agreed Principles (ENDC/5) on this particular point. 
That surprises me a little in regard to the United States position, because, 
according to the verbatim records of the fifteenth meeting on 4 April, the Chairmem 
of the United States delegation, Mr. Dean, said in referring to this very important 
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matter — and he had an earlier version of the (WNDC/lS) outline before him then ~ 
that they had drav/n tliat statement in their "Objectives'* from the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles. Ee said: 

'^It is intended to make clear v/hat. objective the treaty must ensure T/-ith 

respect to" the' armaments remaining to States." ( ENDC/PV.l^^ pa^yp 36 ) 
In that earlier draft the phrase in question reads: 

"and that States \rill support and r>rovide agreed raanpoT^er for a United 

Nations peace force". 

"Peace force" appears there v/ithout caT)ital letters. 

Such a, measured statement seems to correspond better to the kind of position v/e 
would want to take on this point. ^Tiat has happened is that, by the various 
statements we novf have before us^ the controversial issues have been brought more 
into the foreground than they should be. Of course we are' all familiar with the 
historical background of the sharp divergence of views on this question: how 
Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter and its Article 43 have never been 
implemented, and how instead ad hoc measures have been taken hy the United Nations. 
Recourse has been had to extraordinary emergency forces. They have not been 
equipped for combat but used only as ]3olice forces, and they have been sent to 
countries with tive consent of these. ¥o :iave found these to be expedient and 
necessary actions on the part of the United Nations. M57-' country has participated 
in these actions, and done su even with some sacrifice. 

But the question of pririciplV is far from resolved, and I think it would be 
premature to try to resolve it by a stroke of the pen right here when yiq' are dealing 
with the introductory part of the whole treaty. The question will need x^rofound 
study. I think we shall have to devote long and perhaps even rather tortuous study 
to the substance of this very question. ¥e all look forv/ard to a future when there 
will be some kind of international or United Nations force to keep order in the 
world, but to try to spell things out as in the too detailed provisions I have just 
referred to will, I think, only hiiaper progress in drafting. 

I would summarize my conclusions by saying that v/e would appeal to the two 
co-Chairmen, when they take on the job of amalgamating those articles, to try arid 
reduce these texts to the commonly-acceptable minimum. Tfe vrould be very glad to 
try our hand at drafting some amendment, if tha.t would be helr)ful. liov^ever, if ho 
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amendmeni r^iaily strikes the Ixappy nediuii; i think the best thing to do would be to 
revert to the statement contained in the Agreed Principles that States shall provide 
agreed mc?vnpower for a Unrted Natioxis poaoe force* 

hlr. ZORIil (Union of Soviet Socialist Foopublics) (translation from 
Russian): ¥e have listened closely to the vio'^^s expressed today by a number of 
speakers and to the proposals made on various issues that have been under discussion 
today. 1 propose to deal with some of the points raised today by the United States 
representative; after v/hich I shall make a more detailed stateraent explaining our 
position on article 3 of our draft treaty, on which comLients have also been made by 
the representatives of Canada; India and Sweden. 

As we have agreed to conclude the examination of part I of the draft treaty 
this week; I think that explanatory statements on that subject will be useful. 
But, to begin with, I have a few words to say about Mrc Dean^ s proposal concerning 
negotiations on the discontinua^nce of .nuclear weapon testsc . 

Mr. Dean has put forv/ard as a United. States proposal, vdiich apparently has the 
support of the United Kingdom representative; tha,t onoj. two or three representatives 
of non-aligned countries should be invited to work with the three-Power Sub-Committee. 
At the same time he said it was not clear to him. why the Soviet Union representative 
has not associated himself with the proposal* But. I find this statement rather 
surprising; because at yesterday' s meeting of the three-Power Sub-Ccirarnittee Mr. Dean 
heard a very clear . statement by the Soviet Union representative, Mr*, Tsarapkin, 
which is to be found in the record of the meeting* The United. States representative 
heard this statement, e.nd it seems to me that our position should.haye been clear to 

him- ' . ^ ' 

As the United States representative has said that he does not understand the 
position of the Soviet.' Union, I will read out a passage from the record in which 
Mr. Tsarapkin explains our position. I apologize to representatives for reading 
out a rather long passage, but I feel compelled to do so in view of the United States 
representative's statement that he is not aware of our position, . 

Mr, Tsarapkin said yesterday; 

^'¥ith regard to the suggested participation of non-aligned countries, 

we are in favour of this. So far from opposing it, we pressed for the 

inclusion of non-aligned States in the Disarmament Committee. "lie upheld 
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and defended this idea, and v/e are gratified that non-aligned States are 
now co-operating with us in the consideration of disarmairient problems • 
¥e are also in favour of non-aligned States considering problems of the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests. It v/as at your (the United States 
representative's) suggestion that the three-Power Sub-Committee composed 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union was set 
up. It was at your suggestion, not ours. 

'M*fe agreed to it, and v/e are now discussing in it the cessation of 
tests. You wish the discussion of this matter to take place among a 
larger number of participants, to invite non-aligned States to take 
part. We warmly support this. lie certainly cannot agree that it is 
not due to us that a Disarmament Committee with eight non-aligned States 
among its members is considering the questions before us. ¥e believe 
that this is due to the Soviet Union and the position it has adopted. 
But you now appa,rently for some reason wish to cut dov/n the number of 
non-aligned States to be given an opportunity of taking part in the 
discussion of the discontinuance of nuclear weapon tests, and to 
enlarge the Sub-Committee by two or three. ¥e will not accept such a 
reduction. '^e will not agree to it. "Tliy should a particular group of 
non-aligned States be excluded? I^y should some States take part and 
others not? On x/hat grounds? How are \re to decide which non-aligned 
States are to be invited and which are to be excluded from partici- 
pation in the Sub-Committee's work -- by dravfing lots or by playing 
pitch-and-toss? It would be \\rrong to divide the non-aligned States 
into two groups, one, worthy to take part in the Sub-Committee's v/ork and 
the other not. The worthy would attend the Sub-Committee' s meetings, 
while the unv/orthy would v/ait in the Disarmament Committee until the 
question came back to it. This would be wrong and, I think, even be 
insulting to the non-aligned States which v/ere excluded. Everything 
considered, this proposal smacks to us of discrimination towards some 
non-aligned States, and therefore unacceptable." 
(ENDC/SC.l/PV.lC, i-)> 32-33) > 
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That is \'7hat tho represenbative of the Soviet Union said yesterdayo The United 
States is aware of this position^ and I therefore cannot understand v/hy the United 
States representative should hcive said tode.y that the reasons for the Soviet Union' s 
position a,re net clear to him^ 

In this connexion I should also like to draw the attention of members of the 
Coramittee to the suatement made on behalf of the eight non-aligned States by the 
representative of Ethiopia at the meeting of . the Coirmiittee on 19 April. Mr» Sahlou, 
the Ethiopian representative^ told us at tha,t meetings 

'^It may be that it would now be the wish of the nuclear Powers to 
ask us to co-o^^erate vfith them in some or all asT)ects of new negotiations* 
We shall willingly and gladl}'' be of any service that we can in this 
regard. We should also be prepared to make scientific collaboration 
available to the ,best of our ability «. 

''At this juncture^ before we have ?aiy clear indication from the 
three countries concerned regarding their willingness to start anev/ on 
the basis of the joint memorandum.; v/e believe that the memorandum has 
to be interpreted not by us, but by you, the three nuclear Powers^ 
This, we feel, is the most useful approach for all parties ccncerned. I 
will go one step further and say that, even if we were in a position to 
answer all your questions, we thirxk. this would prejudge the eventual 
solutions to such an extent or i.n such a v/ay that agreement on these 
very solutions v/ould become more difficult to attain". ( ENDG/PV.24, p«6 ) 
That is what the representative of Ethiopia said on behalf of all the eight States* 
I am to say that the Soviet delegation fully agrees with this standpoint of the 
eight non-aligned States, as expressed by the representative of Ethiopia. 

?/e have now reached a stage where the Soviet Union, as we Imow, has announced 
its acceptance of the proi^osals contained in the memorandum of the eight non- 
aligned States as a basis for further negotiations* We have heard statements here 
by the representatives of the United States and the United Kingdom in v/hich they 
said that they accept this proposal as one of the bases. As has become clear from 
yesterday^ s discussion of this question, the United States e.nd the United Kingdom 
are now attempting to place their ovm interpretation on this proposal by'the 
non-aligned States r They are attem.pt ing to jprove that this proi)osal in fact 
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reflects the x:)Osition which the United States cjxid the United Kingdom representatives 
have ta,ken since the beginning of the negotiations and, i;iorG particularly, the 
positions they took in their proposals of 18 April 1961 (SrTDC/9)o 

It is, of course, quits obvious that such, an inte3;pretation distorts the 
entire position set out in the proposal ox the eight non-maligned States o As the 
representatives of those countries have themselves explained quite fully in this 
Committee^ they occupy a compromise position, lying betv/een the positions taken by 
the representatives of the Western Po-//ers and the representative of the Soviet 
Union. That is hovr ^/e underst^and this proposal, and it seems to me that there can 
be no tv/o opinions on the ipxatter^ 

The attempt noT7 bexng made to give the impression that the proposal of the 
eight non-aligned States is to all intents and purposes the position of the Yfestern 
Powers is, of course, ridiculous. It merely shows the difficult situation in which 
the United States and the United Kingdom find. themselves because they do not wish 
to switch to a new position^ because they are clinging to their old, extreme position 
which cannot yield agreement and a,re now trying to adapt the new proposal, submitted 
as a compromxise by the non-aligned States, to their own requirements. I think 
there is no need to demonstrate the groundlessness of such a position and, I VT-ould 
say, the impropriety of the line which the representatives of the Western Powers 
are taking in the discussion of this question. 

v7e have all been present at the last tvfo days' discussions, and we have all 
heard statements of the positions of the United Sta^tes and the United Kingdom on 
this matterc It v/as clear to all of us that the United States and the United 
Kingdom do not wish to accept the compromise position proposed by the eight non- 
aligned States as a basis. And now that tliey see that an absolute majority of the 
Committee is in favour of attempting to reach agreeme.nt on the basis of this 
compromise position, they are trying to interpret the proposal virtually as an 
expression of their osrn. point of view and are again resorting to attempts it o impose 
their old position as the basis for agreement. It is obvious that no agreement of 
any kind is possible on such a basis. 

Therefore the actual proposal v.iiich has just been made by the United States 
representative should, I think, be viewed in the light of these manoeuvres by the 
United States and the United Kingdom o.a the question of the discontinuance of tests. 
It is a question of their attempting to invite two or three representatives of 
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non-aligned States end of trying in the Sub-Cpnmittee, with the help of these two or 
three States, to make certain changes in the eight-na.tion nienbrandum itself, to 
place their own interpreta^tion on it so as to create a situation in which they can 
stand by their old positionso This is the political meaning of this proposal* It 
is purely and simply a r.ianoeuvre to conceal the policy of thwarting any agreement on 
the discontinuance of tests, the policy of resurrdng tests- which was. announced 
yesterday in T7ashinr;,ton, This has again been confirmed des-pite the fact that the 
representatives of the non-aligned States have provided a new basis for agreement 
and that this basis has been accepted by the Soviet Union* 

It is with a view to concealing their policy of resuming tests and thv^arting 
agreement that the United States and the United Kingdom are now resorting to these 
manoeuvres, designed to create the impression that they are anxious to reach an 
agreement of some kind and even to reach it . with the help, if you please, 
representatives of non-aligned States* , These manoeuvres cannot now deceive anyone* 
As was clearly sho7rn in the statement by the Soviet Government of 19 April (ENDC/32;, 
the purpose of the v/hole position of the United States and the United Kingdom is to 
justify those countries in some vray before the peoples of the world, to try to shift 
to someone else the blame for the inflexible r:,nd unacceptable position which they 
are now maintaining in the negotiations for reaching agreement on the discontinuance 
of tests and in regard to the resumption of the tests them.selves. 

The Indian representative made a statement today on t-ie instructions of his 
Government in which he said that it appealed to all the nuclear Powers not to 
undertake any testing of nuclear weapons while the eight-nation memora^ndum is under 
consideration* This appeal, which was made yesterday in Parliament hy the Prime 
Minister of India, has been virtually rejected by the United States* This merely 
shows that at present no appeals to discontinue tests and to achieve a mutually- 
acceptable agreement seem to be favourably received by the Government of the United 
States, which has decided on the course of further comxpetition in nuclea^r weapons. 
This is the actual position of the United States* 

Clearly no good will come of this course. No good vrill come of this policy, 
either to the work of our Committee or Sub-Committee or to the international 
situation as a vfhole* The nuclear weapons race, v/hich has again been revived by the 
United States, will inevitably lead to a sharp deterioration in the international 
situation, and all Ste.tos, including the Soviet Union, vrill draw the appropriate 
conclusions from this. 
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These are the corr^'Aents It'/ished to make on the statement by the United States 
representa,tive concerning the invitation of non-aligned States* v7e are in favour 
of the entire questioii of the discontinuance of nuclear -veapon tests being discussed 
by the .full Committee. ^^''e are 0;r:>osed to discriminating against any country 
participating in the Eighteen-Meition Conmittee. We consider that all questions 
which can now be discussed by the nuclear Povj-ers, if all these Powers accept the 
eight-nation memoranduij as a basis ;> should be discussed in the three-Power 
Sub-Committee, and that the results of this discussion should be studied by the full 
Disarmament Conimittee with the participation of all the eight non-aligned States^ 
Thau is our position* 

Now I wish to say a few words about the observations and comments made by the 
United States representative in explaining the United States proposal submitted on 
18 April (SNDC/30 and Corr.l) 

I shall not deal vrith all "iv.ir. j3ean^ s detr.iled explano^tions. I thinlr. we can 
take up all these details when wo come to discuss the specific measures of 
disarmament and control connected vz-ith the first, second or third stage of 
disarmament, lie -shall go into all these questions more fully then. I should, 
however, like to make one comment \7ith reference to the draft treaty on general and 
complete disarmG,ment suoiiiitted by the Soviet Union of w^hich it seems to me the 
United States representative gave an entirely incorrect assessment both yesterday 
and today. 

Both yesterda,y and today he said for som.e reason that the Soviet Union draft 
treaty i^rovided for only limited and unspecified cuts in other armaments — in 
conventional armaments. Tha,t is how I took doY/n today's statement by Kx* Dean. He 
expressed the same idea yesterday. An attempt was made to give the impression that 
the United States progran^Tie contained concrete proposals for a 30 per cent reduction 
in all categories of armaments and armed forces, Yfhereas the prograiTime of the Soviet 
Union provides for limited and unspecified cuts in conventional armaments. But I 
consider that this is an entirely incorrect and distorted interpretation of the 
proposals contained in the specific articles of the Soviet draft treaty* T/hile I 
do not think there is any need to go into the ma,tter in any detail, I must point out 
that the contents of the relevant paragraphs of the Soviet draft are quite unambiguous. 
I venture to remind you of some of the proposals in the Soviet draft treaty. 
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I would draw the o.ttention of Coiaoittee nenbers to article 11, which was 
mentioned b^^- the United States representative. Article 11 refers quite clearly to 
specific reductions in the strength of armed forces and to the destruction of 
conventional armament s<< It states s 

"1. In the first stage of general and complete disarr:a.ment the ariTiod 

forces of the ^States parties to the Treaty shall be reduced to the 

following levels: 

The United Ste.tes of America - Ij 700,000 enlisted men, • <. . . . • 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics - 1,700,000 enlisted 
men o^o." (E^LO/ 2, op. 9-10 ) 

The article continues: 

^'(Agreed force levels for other States parties to the Treaty shall be 

included in this Article)'' ( ibid, p.lO } 

This is my first points In view of the detailed indications given in the draft 
treaty, I cannot understand why anyone should speak of unspecified and limited cuts. 
As we know, the first reduction proposed in the United States draft is a reduction 
to 2^1 million men for the United States and the Soviet Union* The Soviet Union 
proposes a reduction to 1*7 milliono Is that a limited or unspecified cut? 
Anyone can see at a glance that \7e propose a more drastic reduction in conventional 
armed forces than is ;proposed by the United States.. "V/hy then do you talk in this 
way? "fThy do you try to give the impression that we are in favour of a smaller, a 
more limited reduction in aiTned forces? We are nothing of the kind* You propose 
a limited reduction of armed forces to 2.1 million men. But we propose a more 
drastic reduction during the very first sta.ge, namely to 1*7 million men. 

Let us take the question of the reduction and destruction of armaments a stage 
further* Article 11, paragrax:)h 3.; of the draft treaty states: 

"All released conventional arm^am^ents, militc?.ry equipment and munitions 
of the disbanded units *«.»."- 
in other v/ords. of those to be reduced. There is to be a cut of som»e 1 million nen 
under our programme and yours and all the armaments of these 1 million miOn - 
"shall be destroyed .w." ( ibid, p.lO ) 

This is "laid do\rn in black and v.^hite in paragraph 3. Then why do you say that 
it is not clear ^. that there is something unspecified and limited about the reduction 
of armaments and armed forces? u^iy do you say this? Surely it is clearly 
stipulated that: 
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",♦* conventional armaments, military equipment and munitions ••• shall be 
destroyed, and the means of transportation and subsidiary equipment shall 
be either destroyed or converted to peaceful uses. Conventional 
armaments and equiryiiient intended for reserve forces shall also be 
destroyed"* , ( ibid, p* lO ) 

In other words, vfo propose that everythin£> intended for the reserve forces, for 
that part of the armed forces that would provide reinforcements for these 1 million 
men, shall also be destroyed; this applies to both conventional armaments and 
equipment. '\Vhat is unspecified about that? Everything is clearly specified and 
is on a much larger scale than your proposals. 
Paragraph 4 provides that; ' , 

"Inspectors of the International Disarmament Organization shall exercise 
control at places v^here troops are disbanded and released conventional 
armaments and military equix)ment destroyed, and shall also verify the 
conversion to peaceful uses of means of transportation and other non-combat 
equipment, premises, proving grounds, etc«" ( ibid, p^lO ) 

Tfhat is unspecified about that? \fhat is limited about that? It seems to me 
that this kind of approach to the interpretation of our position obviously does not 
merit serious consideration. But I am compelled to make a reply, because I see 
that the United States representative is attempting to distort our position. That 
is why in order to re-establish the truth I have no alternative but to read out a 
document which is in the possession of all of you, including the United States 
delegation. ¥e shall deal with this question in greater detail when we come to 
consider the concrete plan of disarmament measures which we propose for the first 
stage of disarmament. 

I shall now pass on to a third question Y/hich was referred to in the discussion 
today and yesterday and on which viev/s were expressed, as I have already said, by 
the representatives of Canada, India and Sweden. This is the question of article 3 
of the draft treaty submitted by the Soviet Union which is noY/ under consideration. 

In accordance with its established procedure of work, the Committee has already 
had an opportunity of exchanging views on the main parts of a draft treaty on general 
and complete disarmament, namely on the preamble and on articles defining the 
obligations of States with respect to disarmament and control over disarmament. In 
order to make further progress towards accomplishing the task assigned to the 
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Committee, we must also discuss article 3 of the treaty, which deals with the 
obligiations of States to inaintain peace and security in the course of and after 
general and complete disarmament* 

It will be recalled that the need to guarantee the security of States during 
disarmament is provided for in the Agreed Principles approved by the General Assembly 
at its sixteenth session, in which it is pointed out that general and complete 
disarmament will be 

"accompanied by the establishment of reliable procedures for the peaceful 

settlement of disputes and effective arrangements for the maintenance of 

peace in accordance v/ith the princiioles of the United Nations Charter"* 

( ENDCA. p.l ) 

It is obvious that the best way of guaranteeing peace and the security of States 
would be to implement disarmament measures themselves. I doubt whether anyone 
could seriously dispute this j)^oposition. Once the means of vfaging war have been 
destroyed and States have neither armies nor weapons , the danger of any recurrence 
of aggression will disappear* No State will be in a position to start a war if it 
lacks the means of waging it. Furthermore,, during the execution of general and 
complete disarmament and after its comx^letion, the control organs will, exercise 
supervision with a view to ensuring that all States meticulously • comply with their 
obligations under the disarmament treaty and cannot create a threat to the security 
of any State or States. Simultaneously with the implementation of the disarmament 
measures themselves, which is the main guarantee of the maintenance of peace and of 
the security of States, we must also think out supplementary measures and procedures 
which would facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes betv/een States. 

Under the draft treaty on. general and complete disarmament submitted for the 
Committee's consideration by the Soviet Union, States would undertake to settle all 
disputes and outstanding questions solely by peaceful means, marking the v/idest 
possible use of the .appropriate procedures provided for in the United Nations 
Charter. Provision is also made for the strengthening in every possible way of the 
United Nations, which at present, is the principal internationa^l institution for 
promoting the development of peaceful co-operation among States and the settlement of 
international disputes hy peaceful means. 
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I should like to say incidentally that ?/hat the Indian representative has said 
today, namely that vre must be guided by the provisions of the United Nations Charter 
and must not attempt to draw up nevr provisions which would compete with the provisions 
of the Charter, is in iuy view quite correct and merits careful consideration* 

Article 3, paragraph 1, of the treaty on {general and complete disarmament 
contains the follov/in^- provisions relating to this matter: 

*^1« The States parties to the Treaty solemnly confirm their resolve in 

the course of and after general and complete disarmaments 

(a) to base relations with each other on the principles of peaceful 
and friendly co-existence and co-operation; 

(b) not to resort to the threat or use of force to settle any 
international disputes that may arise, but to use to these ends the 
procedures provided for in the United Nations Charter^ 

(c) to strengthen the United Nations as the princijpal institution 
for the maintenance of peace and for the settlement of international 
disputes hy -peaceful means-" { ElTDC/2^ P^4 ) 

These provisions of the draft treaty express the generally-recognized require- 
ment that, in conditions of disarmament, States should base their mutual relations 
on peaceful coexistence, should not resort to force or the threat of force, and 
should apply the procedures prescribed in the United Nations Charter for the peaceful 
settlement of existing disputes and outstanding issues* Md in order to ensure that 
there is every opportunity for the voidest possible application of these procedures, 
States must strengthen the United Nations. 

The draft treaty on general and complete disarmament submitted to the Committee 
by the Soviet Union provides (in article l) that States will have, "..♦ ux:)on 
completion of general e.nd complete disarmament, only strictly limited contingents of 
police (militia) equipped with light firearms, and intended for the maintenance of 
internal order and for the discharge of their obligations with regard to the 
maintenance of international peace and security .•." ( ibid/ p«2 ) 

In this connexion, it is most important that a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament should stipulate that the contingents of police (militia) remaining at 
the disposal of States shall not be used in a manner contrary to peace, in, the 
selfish or narrowly-interpreted interests of some States and in a manner detrimental 
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to peace and to the international security of States. Therefore article 3, 
paragraph 2, of the proposal submitted to the Committee by the Soviet Union contains 
the following very important provision: 

"The States parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain from using the 
contingents of police (militia), remaining at their disposal upon 
completion of general and complete disarmament, in any manner other 
than for the safeguarding of the internal security of States or for 
the discharge of their obligations to .maintain international peace and 
security, under the United Nations Charter" ( ibid, p. 4 ) 
There is no need to emphasize the importance of including such provisions in the 
treaty. 

We will, of course, study the vievrs expressed on this article by the repre- 
sentatives of Canada and Sweden, as well as by the representative of India, who I 
believe also said something on this subject. But since no objections v^ere raised 
to the basic ideas set out in the article, it seems to me that we can find an 
acceptable wording for each of its provisions* 

The draft treaty on general and complete disarmament submitted by the Soviet 
Union to the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee provides for specific measures to strengthen 
international peace and security, to be carried out during' the various stages of 
the implementation of the treaty;. Thus article 18 of the draft treaty provides 
that States parties to the treaty shall, between the signing of the treaty and its 
entry into force, conclude agreements with the Security Council by which they 
undertake to make available to the latter armed forces, assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage, as provided for in Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter. Article IS specifies that: 

"The armed forces provided londer the said agreements shall form part of 
the national armed forces of the corresponding States and shall be 
stationed within their territories. They shall be kept up to full 
strength, equipped and prepared for combat. lYhen used under Article 42 
of the United Nations Charter, these forces, commanded hy the military 
authorities of the corresponding States, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council" ( ENl}C/2, p. 13 ). 
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The implementation of these provisions of article 18 will create effective 
means for the defence of States against aggression and against any threat of breaches 
of the peace by any State or group of States. The application of this inportant 
provision will greatly strengthen the United Nations^ which was set up for the 
maintenance of peace a,nd the security of all States and all peoples-. 

In this connexion, I cannot leave ^onanswered a remark made by the representative 
of Sweden^ v/ho said that agreement had not yet been reached on the use of the armed 
forces of different States by the Security Council under Article 43 of the United 
Nations Charter. She said (and I believe the Canadian representative also touched 
on this point) that United Nations forces have had to be set up on an emergency 
basis and, as I understood the position, outside the framework of Article 43 — in 
other words, outside the framework of the Charter. She said that there are, of 
course, differences of principle on this matter between a number of States. I must, 
however, confess that it was not clear to me ho\r the representative of Sweden 
proposes that we should act in future, whether xre should act according to the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter or in breach of it. If she means the latter, then 
of course our views are completely at variance with those of the delegations of 
Sweden and of other coxmtries. ^le shall adhere firmly a,nd consistently to the 
United Nations Charter, and we maintain that the experience gained during the last 
few years clearly shows that any breach of the United Nations Charter, particularly 
in the setting-up of armed forces, is fraught with very serious consequences for the 
particular countries where such forces operate and for peace in general. I thinly 
that the Swedish delegation and the Swedish Government in particular should bear in 
mind the unfortunate experience of using United Nations armed forces otherwise than • 
in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 

The conclusion of a treaty on general and complete disarmament will radically 
alter the international situation and. establish all the necessary conditions for 
implementing the important provisions of the United Nations Charter \inder which 
military agreements are to be concluded between the Security Council and Members of 
the United Nations. The conclusion of such a.greemzents would undoubtedly be a 
significant advance in the organization of collective measures and in the provision 
of safeguards against acts of aggression or any international developments that 
would aggravate international relations and create a threat to peace and security. 
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Another important problem which must be considered and settled at a later stage 
of our work on a treaty on general and complete disarmament is the procedure for 
using contingents of police (militia) for security purposes, A situation cannot be 
permitted to arise in which an international force would be used contrary to the 
interests of world peace and security and to the interests of all Stateso Provisions 
must be included in the treaty which would prevent international contingents from 
being used in the interests of any State or group of States or the command of such 
forces being organized on a unilateral basis that would not guarantee the maintenance 
of peace and security for all States and peoples of the v^-orld. 

During the discussion of article 3 of the draft treaty on general and complete 
disarmament prepared hy the Soviet Union, reference has so far been made only to the 
most general points of principle that are to determine the general obligations of 
the parties to the treaty for the maintenance of international peace and security in 
the course of and after the completion of general and complete disarmament* I 
understood from the statement by the Canadian representative that the Canadian 
delegation generally agrees that the most generp.l obligations in this field should 
be defined*. I doubt if any delega^tion will object to this. There is, of course, 
no need at present to examine this question in detail or to define all the measures 
for maintaining peace and security for whose implementation we must provide at each 
stage of disarmament. We will revert to these questions when we are dealing with 
the individual stages of disarmament and with the specific articles relating to this 
matter. 

With regard to the problem of safeguarding security under conditions of 
disarmament, we should -point out that we have doubts about a number of provisions 
designed to maintain peace 'which have been put forward by the United States in the 
"Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on G-eneral and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World" (EIIDC/3C)* We find certain of these provisions totally 
unacceptable. 

For instance, in the documjont to which I have just referred the United States 
raises the question of establishing a United Nations Peace Force, although, as we 
know. Article 43 of the United Nations Charter merely provides that Members of the 
United Nations shall malie armed forces available to the Security Council, and does 
not contain provisions concerning the establishment of an independent United Nations 
forcoo 
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¥e consider thai, in raising this question of establishing a United Nations 
Peace Force, the United States is attempting to bypass the Security Council in 
regard to the use of armed forces made available to the Security Council under the 
United Nations Charter. 

. We pointed out yesterday that in section K, sub-paragraph 5b, of the United 
States document one of the measures for keeping the peace is defined as follows: 
"Examination of the feasibility of concluding promptly the agreements 
envisaged in Article 43 of the United Nations Charter*^ ( ENDG/30, p. 18 ) 
However, as we pointed out yesterday, the next sub-paragraph,, 5c, in section I-Z 
lays down a function that is clearly at variance with the United Nations Charter. 
It reads: 

"Conclusion of an agreement for the establishment of a United Nations 
Peace Force in Stage II, including definitions of its purpose, mission, 
composition and strehg-th, disposition, coi-in-and and control, training, 
logistical support, financing, equipment and rrmaments". ( ibid .) 
Thus the United States is in fact proposing that a United Nations Peace Force 
should be established \7ith0ut reference to the Security Council, and consequently 
in violation of the United Nations Charter • In other v/ords, the United States 
considers that the provisions of the Charter require examination, yet it suggests 
that a proposal which constitutes a clear violation of the Charter should be carried 
into effect without any examination. 

The way in which the United States has dealt with the question of a United 
Nations Peace Force in its document not only conflicts with the United Nations Charter, 
but also with the Agreed Principles pn disarmament, which emphasize that arrangements 
for the maintenance of peace must be in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The United States raises other issues - the compulsory referral by States of 
disputes concerning the interpretation or applic£ition of the treaty to the International 
Court of Justice, the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in 
such disputes, the establishment of a. so-called "United Nations Peace Cbservation 
Corps", and the development of rules of international conduct. All these questions 
go beyond the scope both of the United Nations Charter and the Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations. ^ 
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A few words about the x^roposal to establish a United Nations Peace Observation 
Corpse As we knovv, under the Charter, in order to ensure prompt and effective 
action by the United Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security. But the 
United States proposal to establish a Peace Observation Corps is intended to by:oass 
the Security Council and to prevent it from fulfilling a basic function assigned tc 
it under the Charter, 

It .may well be asked v/hy the United States pays lip service to the need to 
strengthen the United Nations, but in practice proposes measures which ca,n only 
undermine and violate the principles of the Charter and create a situation that would 
pave the ^/ay for the domination and control of the United Nations by a certain group 
of Powers which still occupy a predominant position in the machinery of the 
organization. 

The Soviet Union and other States interested in strengthening the United Nations 
as an. organization for international co-operation on a f outing of equality cannot, 
of course, agree to the creation of a situation which Y/ould permit the United Nations 
Charter to be violated. To put forward demands of this kind is nothing more or 
less than- to set obste^cles in the path of general and complete disarmament. 

The United States goes on to raise the question of drawing up and developing 
some compulsory rules of international conduct, v/hich v/ould become effective unless 
a majority of the parties to the treaty signified their disapproval. We should like 
to ask the United States delegation on the basis of which principle of the United 
Nations Charter the United States proposes to establish compulsory rules of 
international conduct that would be dictated by some parties to the treaty to other 
parties. IJhy is the United States dissatisfied with the United Nations Charter, 
which already sets out established rules of international conduct, and also encourages 
the progressive development and codification of international law? 

One is bound tc conclude that the procedures and measures for the maintenance of 
peace and security --hi ch have been put forward by the United States are in accorfe.nce 
neither with the United Nations Charter nor with the Agreed Principles. As the 
representative of Sweden has rightly pointed out today, they go considerably beyond 
the Agreed Principles. This is ujidoubtedly the. case. 

We considered it necessary to go into these questions because tney are dealt with 
at the very beginning ci the United States docuiaent — in paragraph 4 of section A, 
which is headed '^ Ob iectives". 
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The Soviet delegation attaches great importance to the elaboration of a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament and measures for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the course of and after the implementation of 
such disarmament. It hopes that the members of the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee 
will make a constructive examination of the questions put forward in article 3 of 
the Soviet draft treaty, and will in turn put forward their ovm ideas, which^ would 
help us to com.ply witli the United Nations Charter and to draft the provisions of 
this article in such a way as to st^rengthen international peace and the security of 
the peoples. 

Mr. CAVAIETTI (Italy) ( translation from French ); The Italian delegation 
lias listened v^ith the greatest attention to all today ^ s interesting statements on 
the proposals for general and complete disar.iament -- statements which seem to me 
to provide further evidence of the spirit of collaboration that prevails at this 
Conference, despite the differences v/hich naturally subsist at this stage of our 
work. 

The reason why I asked to speak, hov/ever, is that, like the representative of 
India, I was particularly interested in the proposals which Mr. Dean and Mr. Godber 
made yesterday in the Sub-Committee on the Discor vinuance of Nuclear vfeapon Tests, 
with a view to participation by the eight delegations that submitted the memorandum 
of 16 April, or some of them, in the Sub-Committee's work. 

I myself would be entirely in favour of such x^articipation, which could 
certainly be useful 5 but I understand that the proposal is meeting with 
diff ic.ultles. Mr. Zorin has just explained his reasons. I should like to point 
out,, however, that if the eight delegations were all invited to take part in the 
Sub-Committee's work, the danger to v/hich Mr. Zorin has just draYvm our attention 
would not exist. The renewed failure of negotiations in the three-Power 
Sub-Committee naturally increases the Italian delegation^ s concern. But despite 
these failures we still believe, as you know, that we must try and try again, 
exploring all possible ways and means. The problem is too serious for us to leave 
any method untried. 

In studying the question of nuclear tests, v/e have sometim^es considered the 
political aspect and sometimes the technical aspect. In my opinion it is on the 
latter that the eight-nation m.emcrandum of 16 Aj3ril is mainly based. v7e should ^ 
continue our study of the question, endeavouring to interpret the thought 
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underlying this document as faithfully as possible. Here I fully agree with 
Mr. Zorin. That can only be done if we take the technical aspect of the memorandun 
as our guide* ;;^iat does that document suggest? Paragraph 3 states that: 
"They believe that possibilities exist of establishing by agreement 

a system for continuous observation and effective control on a purely 

scientific and non-political basis" ( SI-^G/28 ). 

I therefore consider that the memorandum should be examinea in the light of that 
statemento The study y^hich the docum.ent encourages us to make is, in fact, a 
13urely scientific one. I therefore wish to propose that a group of scientific 
experts be appointed as soon as possible, including scientists of the three nuclear 
Powers and also scientists of the eight nations which submitted the memorandum. 
There would thus oq no such discrir.ination as i:[r. Zorin seems to fear. 

The appointment of such a comjnittee seems to me to be in full conformity with 
the letter and the spirit of the memorandiom, and it could do extremely useful work 
in guiding the Conference in its decisions. I am well aware that the system of a 
committee of technical experts has already been tried without success. But the 
committee set up in the past consisted solely of experts of the nuclear Powers. 
The teclinical committee I propose would, on the contrary, be constituted, on an 
entirely new basis, since it would also include experts of the eight non-nuclear 
nations which can, and should, make a valuable contribution, and wish to do so, 

I believe the appointm.ent of such a committee of experts has already been 
referred to during previous discussions. I thiniv it was the United Kingdom 
delegation that spoke of it. In my opinion it was an excellent idea, miich I . 
should like to take up again a,nd propose formally to the Conference now,., in :the 
hope of thus being able to find a way out of the difficulties we have got into. 

This new effort of goodwill — this new endeavour ™ should not meet v^ith 
objections from the eight delegations which submitted the mem.oranduir;. I imow that 
.at- present they do not v/ish to interpret their document ::;olitically, and for my 
part I respect their vjish. But v/hat I am proposing is ~ I repeat — a purely 
technical study to find out vfhether, at the teclinical level, practical advantage 
could.be taken of the suggestions contained in their memorandum, and if so how. 
So the eight delegations should not have any difficulties; on the contrary, they 
will no doubt be an::ious to make this contribution. 
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I ask you, Mr. Chairman, if you' and the Conference consider it useful, to 
submit to the two co-^Chairmen the proposal I have just made on behalf of the Italian 
delegation, which could then be form.ulated in greater detail. 

Mr. NASZKQWSEI (Poland) ( translation fro.) French) ^ I wish to speak today 
on the question of international security in a disarmed v/orld. 

Article 3 of the draft treaty submitted by the Soviet Union is a complex 
statement of the obligations of States in regard to the maintenance of internationc;:!. 
peace and security during and after the carrying out of ^-eneral disarmament. This ' 
article gives expression to the principle stated in paragraph 7 of the Soviet- 
American Joint Statement of September 1961. According to that principle, progress 
in disarmament should be accompanied by the strengthening of measures for tUe 
maintenance of peace. The Soviet draft develops that principle, while taking into 
account both the objective necessities and the proposals on this subject put forward 
by other States. 

Some of the ideas contained in this article are to be found in the opening 
sections of the United States document of 18 April, but there they are given very 
general treatment. le find more detailed provisions in subsequent sections of the 
American document. >Te intend to state our opinion on them in due course, when wc 
come to discuss means of maintaining peace during the various stages of disarmament. 

I can say at once, however, that we see in the American proposals a tendency to 
make disarmament measures depend on the establishment of a very complicated syster.-. 
of new institutions a-nd, in fact, to subordinate disarmament to the prior 
application of these measures. 

I will give only one example to illustrate thi.^ statem.ent. It can be seen 
from the American draft that the United States is still sponsoring vmat is called 
the United Nations "Peace Force'*, in a manner entirely contrary to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. As early as Stage II, ^^jhen under the ^iierican plan 
disarmament would be limited and partial, new and permanent armed forces are to be 
established within the framework of the United Nations. In view of the difficulties 
which might arise in specifying how they are to be used ~ vmich the United States 
draft does not do — such forces might become an instrument in the hands of a grou- 
of States, directed against other States and threatening their sovereignty. Besides, 
there is nothing to show that those forces would be restricted in strength or 
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armaments. On.the contrary,: rwe read in the part concerning Stage III, in 
Section H, paragraph 3, that the Peace Force would have ^♦sufficient armed forces 
and armaments" ™ that means sufficiently large ~ "so that no State could challenge 
it". ( ENDC/3Q, r)CiRe 32 ). 

IVhen to all this is a,dded the principle of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice, and certain other measures provided for in the 
United States draft — on which the Soviet Union represent active has already 
spoken -^-. \re must conclude that the Airerican idea of how to ensure peace during 
disarmament differs appreciably from the Soviet draft and also from the principles 
of the United Nations Chartero The American concept is an attempt to establish a 
system which not only j,.s not based on requirements for security in a disarmed 
world^ but might become a means of limiting the sovereignty of some countries and 
hence a source of new tensions — and that at a stage when the world v^as still 
far from being disarmed. 

The socialist States stress the importance of the problem of ensuring security 
in a disarmed world and consider that it derives from the problem of disarmament. 
Tnat is also the basis of the essential difference between the numerous plans put 
forward in the past and our approach to the problem. Tr.-:ing a peaceful 
organization of the world as their objective, those former plans provided 
essentially for the establishment of new alliances which v/ould involve the 
development of armaments. Some of those alliances were even clearly offensive in 
character. Such plans were doomed to failure for two reasons. In the first 
place, objective conditions for ensuring a lasting peace were lacking. These 
conditions have "only now made their appearance^ for^it is only now that it has 
become possible effectively to eliminate war as an instrument of ^ State policy. 
Secondly, the former plans left disarmament out of account in dealing with the 
problem, and accepted the existence of armed forces and armaments as an inevitable 
necessity. Those t^7o factors determined the abstract nature of such plans, which 
were lacking in realism. 

It is worth vrhile recalling these facts, for even today we are witnessing 
trends which are an echo of those old ideas and;, amang other things, of the polemics 
of the period betv/een the wars on the question which should come first, security or 
disarmament. 
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And yet it is clear that every real disarmament measure leads of itself to a 
reduction in international tension and an increase in trust between States. 
Consequently, general and complete disarmament would exert a really positive influence 
on the development of international relations by eliminating^-, in principle^ the 
possibility of disputes between States degenerating into war. During the process 
of disarmament the source of the cold v/ar atmosphere, namely the unceasing arms 
race^ would disappear for ever^ and after disarmament was complete, any disputes 
arising between States would, by force of circumstances, be settled peacefully. 

Hence the only possible point of departure is disarmament. It is there that 
we must begin. It is through the results of disarmament, and in association with 
it, that it will be possible to give the world an effective guarantee of lasting 
peaceful relations between States. That was, arid is, our position. 

The draft treaty proposed by the Soviet Union confirms it once again; it 
recommends that States should enter into a series of obligations to this end. 
Article 3 of the Soviet draft provides in the first place for an obligation to 
respect the principle of peaceful co-existence. That principle has already been 
stated in various forms in many international agreements. The Treaty on 
disarmament should make it into a provision binding on all States. Por it is 
difficult to imagine how relations in a disarmed world could be based on anything 
but peaceful co-existence and, friendly co-operation. That last statement is worth 
emphasizing. In a disarmed world, when the threat of war and the use of force by 
any State have been removed, co-existence could be transformed, to a far greater 
extent than is possible today, into friendly co-operation between States v/ith 
different social systems. 

Article 3 also places all States under an obligation to strengthen the United 
Nations as the principle institution for the maintenance of peace "and for the 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means. 

Similar provisions are to be found in the United States proposals: in 
particular, in para^graph 4 of section Bs "Principles". I must point out, however, 
that the Soviet draft clearly states that the United Nations is the principal 
institution for the maintenance of peace in the world. That difference is 
reflected in the individual provisions of the tv/o documents. ^Vhereas the Soviet 
draft relies strictly on the principles of the United Nations Charter and on the 
competence of the Security Council, the United Stat^^ draft, as I have already said. 
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in fact evades those principles • And yet the United Nations Charter originated in 
the progressive and peaceful efforts of the States that formed the coalition against 
Hitler^ and was conceived as a basic document governing relations between States 
under peacetime conditions. Hence we should make use of every possibility offered 
us by the Charter to build an international co-existence based on its principles o 

Lastly^ the draft treaty under consideration includes a third category of 
obligations concerning the consolidation of international peace,, including the 
establishment of a system to ensure international security during disarmament and in 
a disarmed worldo In the past the Polish delegation and other delegaiicns of 
socialist countries taking part in disarmament negotiations have several times 
expressed the belief that in a disarmed world military power v/ill lose its present 
raison d^etre ^ v7e still consider that the essential means of exerting pressure, on 
violators of international law and order, so as to make them submit to the general 
rules of coexistence, are the measures provided for in Article 41 of the United 
Nations Charter^ Can there be any doubt of the effectiveness of measures such as 
complete or partial interruption by all States of economic relations and communications 
of every kindj> and the severance of diplomatic relations, with a particular State? 
In the modern world where there are close relations between States in every sphere, 
the complete isolation of a State v/hich infringed the rules of international conduct 
would be a very effective sanction; it would work not only repressively but above 
all preventive ly« 

Nevertheless, the Soviet draft provides for the operation of a system of 
essential military poA^er within the framework of the Security Council' s competence. 
This system could be used in case of need for action against breaches of the peace* 
At the same time, the Soviet draft treaty takes into account the proposals previously 
put forward by certain States, to the effect that the international security syster:. 
should be instituted as soon as the disarmament process begins. It provides that, 
simultaneously with the signing of the Treaty on Disarmament, States shall conclude 
with the Security Council, in accordance with Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter, a suitable agreement imder which they undertake to make available to the 
Council adequate armed forces and, during the last stage, contingents of police 
(or militia) o 
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■I do not wish to speak now on the organization of these forces in the different 
stages of disarmaiTient^ for that is dealt wiih in separate articles of the draft 
treaty and will be discussed later. I should like, hov^ever, to stress that the 
concept of the organization of these armed forces is in full conformity with the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter. It will constitute the application of 
Article 43. of the Charter, which hitherto has not been applied. 'He consider that 
the adoption of the provisions of this article as a basis for crganizin^:- the security 
system and the maintenance of peace during disarmament and in a disarmed v/orld 
constitutes a sensible solution that will guarantee peace and security to all 
peoples. 

As is sho^vn by the considerations I have just put forward, the provisions of 
article 3 are based on those of the United Nations Charter and on the principles 

agreed between the Soviet Union and the United States last September. To a large 

extent, they take account of the opinions expressed in our discussions up to the 
present on the problem of the measures for maintaining peace and security which 
should accompany disarmament. This justifies the belief that this article will be . 
adopted by the Committee, bearing in mind the comments that have been made or will 
be made during our discussion. 

Mr. (jODBE?o (United Kingdom): In view of the lateness of the hour, I will 
seek not to detain the Committee very long. I just \7ant to refer to two m.atters 
which have arisen this morning. As I listened to the debate it seemed to me that 
I ought to state the United Kingdom viewpoint on those matters. 

The representative of the United States — and later other representatives, 
including the representative of the Soviet Union — referred to the proposal which 
was raised yesterday in the Sub-Committee that there should be an addition to the 
membership of our Sub-Committee from the ranks of the unalig-ned nations here. This 
was the proposal mevde by the representative of the United States and I thought the 
representative of India showed some interest in this idea. Then it received a very 
rude reception from the representative of the Soviet Union. 

The representative of the Soviet Union sought to build round this simple and 
straightforward proposal a picture of fantasy which had no relation whatever to fact. 
He sought to read into it the most sinister miotives for which he had not one jot of 
justification. I find this quite incredible. 
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lie urgently desire to make progress in our discussions in the Sub-Committee. 
I took this proposal as one which could facilitate our work if ^ and only if, the 
eight uncommitted coimtries expressed their desire to participate with us in the 
smaller group of the Sub-Committee, 

It seemed to us that the most convenient way to arrange for such participation 
in the smaller group would be for the eight countries to choose one or two from 
among them. If that seems invidious to any of them, then possibly it could be done 
on a rotating basis, vrith two different delegations each day» But^ v/hen one is 
able effectively to jiegotiate, my exx^erience is tha.t it can be done better in a 
relatively small body* ¥ith respect to this subject, the proposal seemed to me to 
be a practical one. 

But what did our Soviet colleague have to say about it? He sought to pretend 
that the proposal had behind it all sorts of sinister motives, that its aim was in 
some way to derogate from the position of the eight non-aligned nations, that it was 
seeking to cause dissension among them. I leave it to my colleagues in the 
Conference to judge for themselves what validity there is in this argumentation, 
which seemed to me to be so arid and so sterile as to be unworthy of serious thought. 

Still, where does that leave us? It leaves us presumably,, if that is the 
attitude of the Soviet Union, ba,ck \7here we v^ere — with the three nuclear Powers. 
If that is so, we shall continue and we shall do our best in the discussions among 
the three nuclear Powers in the Sub-Committee. I tried yesterday, as did my 
United States colleague, to get effective discussion started, and I hope very much. 
that we can succeed in this. But if we are going to make progress, we must build, 
on points of agreement and not seek points of disagreement. That is s.omething of 
which I wish my Soviet colleague v/ould take more note. It does seem to me 
essential, in the very atmosphere in which we meet, that we try to find where there 
is a point of agreement, and then build on it. It is essential, too, that we have 
a common understanding of what the document itself means. It is for that reason 
that I have repeatedly over the last few days put one specific question to our 
Soviet colleages. I put this question on Thursday, many times on Friday and again 
yesterday at the meeting of the Sub-Committee. I shall not bore my colleagues here 
with it. It is set out fully in the verbatim records of our meetings. If members 
care to read what I said, they may turn to page 30 ci tho verbatim record of 
yesterday afternoon^ s meeting of the Sub-Committee (ENBC/SC.I/PV. lO). 
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I am only sorry that we have not obtained greater clarification of the Soviet 
point of view in this regard. Hovrever, I do not think it v/ould be fitting this 
morning to pursue the argument at any length. I want merely to say that we still 
hope that we may get a con;rnon basis for our discussion so as to make. further progress, 
I do deplore extravagances such as we heard this morning from our Soviet colleague in 
this regard. 

Vfith respect to the interesting suggestion put forward this morxaing by our 
Italian colleague to set up discussions between experts both of the nuclear Powers 
and of the uncommitted countries, I think this would be very helpful. If it meets 
with the approval of our other colleagues, I would welcoir.e it. Possibly it is a 
question which could be discussed by the co-Chairmen. It is certainly a suggestion 
which is worthy of consideration. 

I do no think it is necessary to develop further the point in relation to 
nuclear tests. I ahould like briefly to turn to the main topic of our discussion 
this morning, namely the question of the formulation of the next article of our 
draft treaty, which is v/here we all want to make progress. 

In this connexion, I v/as interested in the various comments we heard this 
morning. My own feeling is that the United States document in paragraph 4 of 
"Objectives" and ]paragraph 4 of "Principles" (EInT)C/30, r>af>es 2 and 3) smas up the 
position with greater clarity and precision than does article 3 of the Soviet draft. 
However, it v/ould seem to me that it certainly should be possible to get an agreed 
text between the two. I hope very much that this can be done at an early date. 

It is quite clea,r that there are divergencies of opinion on the two sides, and 
indeed in the middle as v/ell, if I may say so, on the exact interpretation of what 
we want to achieve. I have said earlier, on I think more than one occasion, that 
as we proceed with the disarmament process this part of our work becomes more 
important. If we are going to build real confidence, it must be solidly based on 
the knowledge and realization that the United Nations should be in a position 
effectively to maintain peace. This seems to me to be what is provided for in very 
general terms in these documents. 

I listened with great interest to the rem.arks of the representative of India and 
the representative of Sv/eden with respect to the United Nations Charter, to its 
operation at the present time and to the appropriate Articles to which vre should 
address ourselves. I think that at the appropriate moment we must have a very clear 
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discussion and decision with regard to what action we shall take. I do not thinii 
that we have reached that stage at the moment. In our desire to move for^mrd, I 
think that we can find a form of words which v/ill express our general desire with 
respect to this next article. But when we do reach the discussion at a later staje, 
after dealing with some of the substantive measures of disarmament, then we must 
think together very clearly about where we are going to place the authority and 
where we are going to have the forces maintained in this regard. 

Again on this issue, our Soviet colleague — if he will forgive ne for saying 
so — today seemed to be looking for difficulties rather than for points of 
agreement. He seemed to be casting doubts on the Western position as put forward 
by the United States. It seemed to me that at one stage he had almost forgotten 
the existence of the Agreed Principles, with tlieir references to a United Nations 
peace force. I admit, as the astute representative of Sweden pointed out, the 
words "peace force" are in small letters and not in capitals, but they are never- 
theless there. I thinii there is some importance in the fact that it is referred 
to, and is referred to twice, in the Agreed Principles. Therefore, if our Soviet 
colleagues agreed to a United Nations peace force — without capitals — last 
September, presumably they still agree to it — without capitals — today. I hope 
that in consequence they will find it reasonable and right that reference to it 
should be made in the article we are going to prepare. 

As I have said, I think that the more concrete issues, as to where it is to be 
placed and how controlled, can properly be left until we have proceeded to those 
stages in the two draft treaties which make, more positive provision for it. So I 
hope we can get a general form of words fairly soon now on this important 
provision — and it is an important provision, but an important and a generalized 
provision. 

I think we should all take careful note of the doubts and fears expressed in 
regard to the different Articles of the United Nations Charter. I myself shall 
certainly want to read carefully again what both the representatives of India and 
Sweden said in this regard, because I think it is very inportant. But I hope we 
can make progress in this way. I will not be draw into polemics in reply to my 
colleague from the Soviet Union. There is much that one could say, but it do,es not 
really help us forward if one seeks to indulge in destructive criticism. As I have 
said before, that is not my intention and so on th^s occasion I will not allow myself 
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to be drawn into polenics; I will merely say that I hope tha.t, as a result of the 
discussion we have now had, we can proceed to the drafting of the relevant article^ 

Mr, TARABMQV (Bulgaria) ( translation from French) ; Today we have heard 
two kinds of statement made by the different delegations present* First, there 
were statements on nuclear tests of one kind and another, and then there were 
statements and speeches on the treaty on general and complete disarmament v/hich it 
is our task to draw up, I wish to refer only to the statements concerning nuclear 
tests, which are occupying our thoughts because we know very well v/hat the situation 
now is* 

Last night the news was received that the United States and the United Kingdom 
were together preparing, and that the United States Atomic Energy Commission had 
been authorized, to carry out nuclear tests in the Pacific* That news has 
certainly aroused public opinion in all countries* In some countries appeals were 
already being made yesterday that the Powers preparing to carry out the nuclear tests 
should not do so* At our meeting this naorning ivir. Lall, the representative of India, 
transmitted what I might call the appeal of his Prime Minister to the effect, if I 
understood it aright, that nuclear tests should not be carried out, at least while 
the eight-nation memorandum is being considered hy the nuclear Powers - this in 
order to create a more favourable atmosphere for the deliberations on the memorandum 
and on the possibility of reaching an agreement on nuclear tests, I thinly that 
all, or most of us, endorse the appeal made by the Prime Minister of India, which 
will certainly find strong support all over the world. 

Nevertheless, yto have heard this morning another series of statements by certain 
Powers, first of all the United States, apparently intended mainly to camouflage the 
nuclear tests» This morning the Uniteds States representative repeated the proposal 
made by his delegation at yesterday* s meeting of the Sub-Committee on nuclear tests, 
in particular that two or three of the non-aligned nations should be invited to 
participate in one wa.y or another, so that they can give advice or work in other ways 
with a view, it appears, to reaching an agreement in the Sub-Committee. As the 
Soviet Union representative said today, that pro]DOsal was certainly made with the 
current preparations in mind; it was certainly a manoeuvre to persuade public * 
opinion that the United States is perfectly willing to go on making tremendous 
efforts to stop nuclear tests, it appears, and to reach an agreement on the subject 
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at the very moment when it is preparing to carry out nuclear tests in the Pacifico 
That is why it made the proposal* But^ made just at that moment, the proposal 
intended and calculated to distract world opinion and opinion in our Committee. It 
might be described as an attempt to make the best of a bad situation — the 
situation which the United States had got into by its decision to resume nuclear 
tests* 

On the sam.e lines, in the same context of ideas and, I vrculd say, of actions, 
are the proposals and declarations we have hea,rd about this morning in the 
statements by two representatives of the Western Powers s X/ir* Cavalletti, the 
representative of Italy, and Mr. Godber, the representative of the United Kingdom^ 
"\'/Imt is the Italian delegation nov/ proposing to us? The appointment of a 
committee of experts with, if I understood correctly, the participation of scientists 
of the non-aligned countries who could examine the technical possibilities of arms 
control and reach a conclusion on the subject. 

This proposal, made now, on the eve of the tests being prepared for in the 
Pacific, is also designed to distract the attention of our Committee, of v/orld 
opinion and of all those v/ho .are opposed to the tests, in order, to lead it in a 
different direction and give the impression that the Western Powers are \7illing to 
negotiate, that they wish to do everything possible, but that they are not in a 
position to stop the tests. That is the situation. That is the meaning of the 
statements made here. I quite understand that as a good ally, the representative 
of a western country which is a m.ember of NATO should try to help the United States 
in the diversion manoeuvre it is nox7 attempting* ' But in any case this diversion 
should not be attempted ,just when urgent appeals to stop nuclear tests are being 
made > 

The intention becomes even clearer if v/e consider the statements made a little 
earlier and the prvoposals submitted. during the meetings imi-iediately preceding this 
one. If you remember — the Soviet Union representative reminded us of it — the 
eight nations spoke as follows, in the statement delivered on their behalf the other 
day by Mr. Sahlou: 

"No delegation of the eight, I feel, can really give elaborcate explanations 
which would be a substitute for the work that ?/e believe can be undertaken 
only by the parties concerned. -^e rare not in a position to offer a 
synopsis that will spare you the effort of new negotiations, new 
evaluations, new assessments and new compromises." (3I ^C/PV.24, pa.ve 5 ) 
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The statement continued later; 

"At this juncture, before we have any clear indication from the three 
countries concerned regarding their willingness to start anew on the basis 
of the joint memorandum, v/e believe that the memorandum has to be inter- 
preted not by us '^(the eight nations)" but by you, the three nuclear 
Powers. This, we feel, is the most useful approach for all parties 
concerned. I v.rill go one step further and say that, even if we were in a 
position to answer all your questions, we think this would. pre judge the . 
eventual solutions to such an extent or in such a we>y that agreement on 
these very solutions would become more difficult to atta^in". ( ibid. , page ; 
That is the position of the eight non-aligned nations. But what happened the 
following day? Mr. Cava^lletti, speaking as the representative of Italy, made a 
proposal which is diar.-etrically opposed to this statement by the non-aligned nations. 
On 20 April, referring to the possibility that the eight non-aligned nations might 
facilitate the work, he said, quite contrary to Y^hat those nations had declared: 
"Nevertheless, in the interpretation of a text" (he already wanted 
an interpretation) "the intention of the authors, the mens legis , is very 
important 5 and in this case I am sure th?.t the authoirs sincerely vrished 
to facilitate agreement. 

"One question that arises is v/hether the text could not be amended or 
clarified by the authors theiviselves ..." 
\ifhy not? The text will certainly have to be amended to suit the Western Powers — - 
otherwise they will net accej^t it — or clarified to make it acceptable to them. 
I continue the quotations 

"••. nov/ that they have seen the difficulties theit have arisen and how 
favourably their attempt at conciliation has been received by all 
delegations." ( EIJDC/PV.23 , -\25 et Corr>l) 

llOiat does that mean? It neans forestalling the appeal to the authors of the 
memorandum, and saying: do you not consider it necessary to change your memorandum 
to bring it into conformity with the wishes of the Western ?o\7ers? Or at least, 
if you cannot amend it, could you not, for instance, clarify it so that it would 
have a different meaning? Thus a memorandum v/hich is sufficiently clear and whic2i 
itself says quite enough on this question v/as not wanted. 
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The efforts noi/ being made by the Italian representative by submitting a new, 
so-called technical proposal have only one purpose: to distract attention froia this 
grave issue v/hich is hanging over the Conference and over the whole world, namely' 
the nuclear tests being prepared by the United States and the United Singdom in the 
Pacific. 

But the question whether we should have more or fewer teclinical discussions 
does not now arise. ' It is plain that the political decision of the United States 
has been taken. It is now a question of taking a fresh political decision so that 
we can create a better atmosphere in our Comiuittce, so that we can continue to enjoy 
a good atmosphere of collaboration, as the representatives of the ?/estern Powers 
like to say - and I aiv. very glad they say it. There is no need for little talks 
to clarify or amend documents already subMtted, .vhich speak for themselves. The 
question is whether we are going to Create that atmosphere by a really political 
decision. 

It now rests with the Western Powers. Are they or are they not going to taite 
the necessary steps to clear the air and to preserve the i^orking spirit of this 
Conference? Are they going to carry out nuclear tests against public opinion all 
over the world and against the wishes of the great majority of the delegations here, 
or are they going to give up these tests?' This is not the time, for petty manoeuvres 
to divert public opinion; the question is whether the }7estern Powers are going to 
take the necessary political decision. It is for them, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, to speak now. This is the question which must certainly be 
elucidated and to which an answer must now be given. It is the great question now 
before our Committee and before world opinion. The Western Powers owe this 
Committee an answer, and should refrain from petty manoeuvres to distract attention 
from this great question of their preparations for further nuclear tests in the 
atmosx^here. 

•^':- ^^"^^'^ (United States of America): In view of the lateness of the hour 
I shall defer most of the^ remarks which I had intended to devote to general and 
complete disarmament until tomorrow. I shall be very brief. 

At the end of his statement at our plenary meeting last Thursday the 
representative of India said: 
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'Please negotiate on the basis of our memorandum^ Ycu have your inter- 
pretations. Go together to a negotiating table, . If you wish, ask any 
or all of us to join you if you think we could help," ( ENDC/PV.24, pa^e 26 ) 
On the basis of that statement by the representative of India I said this at the 
meeting of the Sub-Committee yesterday afternoon: 

"It seems clear to me that the participation in our Sub-Committee on 
nuclear testing of the eight nations would be very helpful. At our 
plenary meeting last Friday it was suggested, and I believe each of our 
delegations agreed" — 
by that I meant the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States — 
"that it would be helpful to add some of the sponsors of the eight-Power 
joint memorandum to the membership of this Sub-Committee on nuclear 
testing. 

"Therefore, I would suggest that the Sub-Committee request the 
sponsors of the joint memorandum to select two or three, or such nui^ber 
as they choose, of these delegations to join us in our v/ork in the 
Sub-Committee," ( ENDC/SC,l/?V, 10, page. 22) . 
I did not say "two or three", I said "two or three,, or such number as they" — the 
eight — "choose". I did not differentiate among the eight nations. I left it up 
to them. My meaning was that if they v^anted to designate all eight, that would be 
agreeable to us. 

That offer was iniiiiediately rejected by the Soviet representative at the meeting 
of the Sub-Committee. So far as we are concerned, we have made the offer and it 
has been rejected. 

I regret it if the representative of the Soviet Union felt that in my remarks 
on general and comx^lete disarmament this morning I was attempting to engage in 
polemics or distortions. I was not. I was trying to be as objective and as 
factual as I could be, I should like to shoAY him the precise language in his plan 
upon which I relied, but in view of the lateness of the hour I shall defer that for 
my more detailed statement tomorrow on general and complete disarmament. 

In conclusion, on the question of nuclear testing let me say that we have tried 
to negotiate. We have taken the.. memorandum in good faith as one of the bases of 
negotiation. I thought we v/ere trying, in good faith, to negotiate on it yesterday 
afternoon. I will not amplify that at this stage; I shall do so later if it 
becomes necessary. 
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Let me say that the United States delegation thoroughly apx^reciates the high 
motives of the Indian delegation — and indeed of the Indian Qovernraent and its 
Prime Minister, for vmom we have the greatest respect — in making the proposal we 
heard this morning froiV: the representative of India* As I understood it, the 
Indian representative said that he did not like to use the word "moratorium"- But 
without characterizing it, his proposal, in substance — at least so it seemed to 
me -^-- was for an unpoliced, uninspected moratorium on tests vfhile the joint 
memorandum is being considered, Ye shall be most happy to continue to give the 
joint memorandum, and indeed any other proposal, the most careful consideration^ 
With the greatest respect, but with the greatest regret, the United Sta,tes 
delegation must make it clear that the United States cannot again undertake an 
unpoliced, uninspected moratorium, although wo are quite willing to continue with 
the negotiations in good. faith and with the aim of arriving at an adequate and 
effective nuclear test ban treaty which would stop all tests in all environments. 

The CHAIRLvAII (?6omania)t The Italian delegation has tabled a proposal 
concerning the establishment of a committee of scientists of the nuclear Pov/ers and 
the eight non-aligned countries^ I think it v»-ould be best to submit this proposal 
to the two co-Chairmen and to hear their op^inion novf, 

Mr> CAVALLliITTI (Italy) ( translation from French) : I do not think the 
procedure follov/ed so far has been to put questions direct to the co--Chairmen here 
in the meetings, I suppose the co-Chairmen could meet later and discuss my 
proposals 

The CHAIRi£AN (Romania) ( translation from French) ; Yes, but I think we 
must now ask the tv^o co-Chairmen whether they are willing to meet or not, 

Mr, ZQRIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ): 
I think that if the co-Chairmen are to be able to discuss this question, they must 
obviously know how it is viewed by the representatives of the eight States. As 
nothing has been said on the subject, I think the question does not arise at all ~ 
it is still in the air* There is, in my opinion, no need to decide anything now. 
Each representative can, of course, express views or make suggestions. The 
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co-Chairmen will, as always, listen to any views and suggestions, but I see no 
reason for a specific discussion of this questioiie Therefore it seems to me that * 
we could simply close our meeting with the usual communique, 

M r, GAVALIETTI (Italy) ( translation from French) : I fully agree with 

Mr.. Zori.-^... 

The CHAIRL^IAI'J (Romania) z I have been informed that the two co-Chairmen 
have agreed to propose that the Committee of the 't^Tiole should meet tomorrow morning 
at 10 o* clock. If there are no objections, we will have a meeting tomorrow of the 
Committee of the v/hole. 
It was so decided . 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament today 
held its twenty- seventh meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr, G, Macovescu, Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and representative of Romania, 

"Statements Y/ere made by the representatives of the United States, 
Canada, India, Sv^e den, the Soviet Union, Italy, Poland, the United Kingdom 
and Bulgaria, 

"The next meeting of the Committee of the I'/hole v^^ill be held on 
Thursday, 26 April 1962, at 10 a,m, , and the next meeting of the Conference 
will be held on Friday, 27 April 1962, at 10 a,m," 

The meeting rose at 1,30 p#m. 



